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Musical Commentary. 





Deut. 31: 19, 22. 


‘* Now therefore write ye this 
“Rong for You, and” weach te the ee age 


children of Israel : put it in their 
mouth, that this song may be a 
witness for me against the chil- 
dren of Israel, 

‘‘ Moses therefore wrote the 
song the same day, and taught 
it the children ef Israel.” 


“Write ye this song.—The song which follows in 
the next mages Things which were of great impor- 
tance and of common concern were, among the An- 
cients, put into verse, as this was found the best me- 
thod of keeping them in remembrance ; especially in 
those times, when writing was little practised. Even 
prose was sometimes sung. The history of Hereodo- 
tus was divided into Tren books, and each inscribed 
with the name of one of the TEN Muses, because these 
books were anciently sung. Homer is reported to have 
sung his poems through different Greek cities. Aris- 
totle observes, that anciently, the people sung their 
laws. And Cicero observes, that it was the custom 
among the ancient Romans to sing the praises of their 
heroes at the public festivals. This was the case 
among the northern inhabitants of Europe, particu- 
larly in Ireland and Scotland ; hence the Gaelic poet- 
ry of Ossian and others.”’ 

“The ode composed by Moses for this occasion, was, 
probably, set to some lively and affecting air, and sung 
by the people. It would be much easier to keep such 
a song in remembrance, than an equal quantity of 
prose. The whole would have the additional circum- 
stances of cadence and tune to cause it to be often re- 
peated ; and thus insure ite being kept in memory.— 
Poetry, though often, nay generally, abused, is, nev- 
ertheless, a gift from God, and may be employed with 
the best effect in his service. A very considerable 
part of the Old Testament is written in poetry; par- 
ticularly the whole book of Psalms, great part of the 
prophet Isaiah, the Lamentations, and much of the 
minor prophets. Those who speak against poetic com- 
positions in the service of God, speak against what 
they do not understand. All thata man hath should 
be consecrated to his Maker, and employed in his ser- 
vice : not only the energy of his heart and mind, the 
physical force of his body, but also the musical tones 
and modulations of his voice. —Ciarx.” 

“The wisdom of man has devised many ways of 





conveying the knowledge of good and evil, by taws. 
histories, prophecies, proverbs, and, among the rest, 
by songs; each has its advantages: and the wisdom 
of God has in the scripture made : se of them all, tha 
ignorant and careless men might be left iaexcusable.” 
—Henryv. 

The above extracts frem Clark and Henry speak 
for themselves, and as much as we could have sup- 
posed they wouid about music and song. 

We draw pretty conclusive evidence from these 
texts, that singing was a universal art among the Jews. 
Its use appears to be two-fuld—first, as a means of 
devotion. The most spiritual part of the whole Bible 
was designed to be sung,since music lends wings to 
devotion and brings the soul into close communion 
with its Maker. Prayer removes the vail and with an 
eye of faith looks up to God,and it may be, brings 
God near ;—the soul is yet in theark. Ason the wings 
of Noah's dove it mounts aloft ip song—in singing ;— 
prayer, even the utterance of the most ardent longings 
of the soul that waiks with God, is left behind. Hence 
the solemn duty of every christian, both to learn to 
sing and to exercise this talent for his own spiritual 
good. There is no excuse in these days, since it is 
universally admitted that all hb 10. sii 
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ly to fabricate a standing excuse for not enjoying the 
most holy delights which the renewed soul can expe- 
rience onearth. If this is not wrong, then it is not 
wrong to bury any other talent in the earth. To neg- 
lect the cultivation of music (singing) is to reject the 
means of rendering one’s self more spiritual and more 
able to do geod. 

The second use of singing seems to have been, to 
impress truth on the memory, which could be more ef- 
fectually done in singing than in any other way. Not 
only the truth was more deeply engraven on the mind, 
buta great deal more of it could in this way be re- 
tained. 

Thousands aseribe their first convictions tothe sing- 
ing of pious souls, in conference and other meetings. 
flow many can testify to the wonderful effect of mel- 
ody in enabling them to retain various kinds of senti- 
ment. It is like astring that contains, it may be a 
worthless lot of beads, or a thdusand invaluable pearls, 
—according as the sentiment is bad or good. 

The songs of childhood are never forgotten, while 
the memory but imperfectly holds the impressions of 
prose. 

Music is indeed a mighty engine, and may, in the 
hands of the church, as the vehicle of truth and as the 
storehouse of divine impressions, be made to subserve 
beyond conception, the interests of the Redeemer's 
kingdom. We say again, that itis not only wrong 
for christians individually, but it is wrong for them col- 
lectively to neglect the cultivation of music ;—in other 
words, to reject one of the most important means of 
getting and doing good. The church has yeton this 
subject, an important lesson to learn. What would 
the theatre do without music ?, What would the chureh 
be if the almost omnipotent power of music was brought 
in to its aid? The first question is easily answered— 
it would go down. The second none can tell, and 
none may fully realize, until the earth is filled with 
the knowledge of the Lord, and the voice of praise 
tunes every tongue. 

Again :—There is in the text a command that the 
song should be taught. lt was to be put into their 
mouths by singing it over and over again. Sacred mu- 
sic must be taught by experienced and well-qualified 
men; andthe church should assume responsibilities 
and see that itis done, with as much faithfulness as 
they secure the preaching of the gospel . They should 
go hand in hand. Christians ought to meet together 
and practice the songs of Zion. And to secure the 
acceptance of God, all who engage in this part of di- 
vine service should cultivate the highest state of devo- 
tional feeling, and see to it, that their singing is not 














another name for frivolous mockery—strange incense 
Lefore Jehovah. 

The pulpit is liable to be disgraced—so is the choir. 
They need both the watcheare and support of the 
church. But sad is the fact, that of these two power- 
ful instrumentalities, one is greatly neglected. May 
it no longer be. 

We have only one more remark, viz.,—that Moses 
was a singer, as every minister ought to be. We 
know of many ministers who teach their congrega- 
tions and choirs, more or less, to sing. And here is 
certainly in the text very good authority for the propri- 
ety of their course. Ministers ought to be able to lead 
off the singing of their conference and prayer meet- 
ings—to compose both songs and music. This leads 
us most naturally in conclusion to say, that music sci- 
entifically and practically ought to be taught in all our 
Theological Schools. And 1f we could have our way, 
we would never suffera student to graduate who 
could not pass a respeatable musical examination.— 
We cal! on Luther and Shakspeare to test the correct- 
ness of this sentiment, who though one of them made 
no pretensions to piety, agreed as to the great impor 
tance and benign influence of music. 








From the Atlas. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—In the last number of the Uni- 
ted Service Magazine there is an amusing article by 
Lieut. Col. Wilkie ‘on Military Music.”’ As there is 
just now a truce in politics, and as music, at this sea- 
scn of the year, exercises its softest witchery, it may 
not be without interest to your readers to find in your 
columns some account of the article, together with 
some extracts from it. 

The gallant Col. is inclined to think that the com- 
position of Bands, although greatly improved within 
a few years by the introduction of various brass in- 
struments, is still faulty. In the formation of a mili- 
tary band, the object most desirable to be obtaiged, 
would, as he says, be the following : 

Ist. The suppression of all instruments useless out 
of doors, such as bassoons, hautboys, French horns, 
with the second, third and fourth clarionetts in B flat. 

2d. The exclusive employment of instruments of 
long range, at once resonant and soft when well play- 
ed on. 

3d. The admission of all the bugles with cylinders, 
high, low, and intermediate. 

4th. The augmentation of the number of trumpets 
with cylinders, in differet tones ; cornets a piston, and 
trombones with cylinders and slides.”’ 

In considering the changes which should be made 
in the composition of bands, he is naturally led to 
consider the various instruments which in classes make 
up the Band. 

“The Trumpet is first deserving of notice, from it 
antiquity. {t is perhaps the carlest of all wind in- 
struments—older than the Van-pipe. [ts natural pro- 
totype was the conch or shell, still in use among some 
savage tribes; and no instrument seems to have gain- 
ed at once so great a degree of perfection. Like the 
horn, the music for it was written in the key of C, and 
its range in the scale from A below the line to E in 
alt., but this may be increased by means of the shank 
or tube, called the turning pipe, which increases the 
length of the tube of the trumpet. The effect of this 
instrument is much increased by the introduction ot 
cylinders, particularly with regard to the semi-tones , 
its resounding force is proverbial, and is often noticed 
in Scripture; its powers of modulation and subdued 
effect in a orchestra, are familiar to those who have 
heard the accompaniment of the trumpet in Luther's 
Hymn, executed by a good performer. 

“The Trombone, in all its varieties, is by far the 
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greatest acquisition to military bands, as they furnish 
counte-tenor, tenor and bass; and by means of their 
sliding tubes, can produce every sound in the diatonie 
and chromatic scales, in perfect tune; the effect of 
some of the tenors is much inereased by the intioduc- 
tion of cylinders. This instrument was known, it is 
said, in England as the sacbut; but its use must have 
been long discontinued ; the model for the instrument 
now in use was, as | have already stated, taken from 
that found in Herculaneum., ‘Uhe Prussians have had 
for some time an instrument of this description, with 
cylinders, which is usd as a double-bass. This instru- 
ment isin F; but Mr. Sax, the celebrated instrument 
maker of Paris, has improved it by modifying its me- 
chanism, and giving greater depth to its diapason.— 
His trombone or gigantic trampet, is E flat, but by the 
introduction of tubes or pieces, he can alter it to D D 
flat, or C. 

The Bugle, although at present partaking of the 
same shape as the trumpet, is entirely different from 
it, both in sound and extent of its scale; neither does 
it bear any affinity to the French, or any other horn. 
If the trumpet owes its origin to the conch or sound- 
ing shell, there can be but little doubt that the bugle 
is derived from the horn of the ox, hollowed—the 
first instrument that would have its rise amongst a 
pastoral people, and afterwards be transferred to the 
Aunter of the woods; itis, at the same time, one of 
the most sonorous of instruments, and the most simple 
in its construction. When we were at the Cape, the 
trumpeter of our band cut away a portion of the gi- 
gantic pipy sea weed that is so abundant there, and 
made a bugle of it, which he frequently used when 
playing with the band.” 

After tracing the various improvements in the Bu- 
gle, the Colonel expresses the opinion that the diffi- 
culties in extending the scale of this martial instru- 
ment have been overcome by Mr. Sax, of Paris—(he 
does not tell us whether he is related to Marshall 
Saxe,)—‘‘who has applied the cylinders with valves 
or pistons to the bugles of all dimensions, thereby in- 
creasing the seale of notes, correct in tone, and produ- 
cing the different keys of tenor, bartoyne, &c. These 
bugles have been called, from their inventor, Sax 
Horns. As the sound of them all is homogeneous, the 
composer is enabled to use musical phrases running 
through a scale of extraordinary length; the different 
bugles, sharp, intermediate, and grave, execute, in suc- 
cession, a fragment of a passage or melody which suits 
best to its own diapason, and pass it on from one to 
the other, without its being possible to discover any 
break between these fragments of melody. The whole 
idea of the composer appears to be given by a single 
instrument of immense extent. ‘Those who are con- 
versant with the symphonies of Beethoven, will re- 
collect the effect of this kind he produces, by linking 
together, in a chain, the violins, violas, and basses ;— 
but these instruments have not near so much affinity 
to each other, in sound, as the family of bugles. We 
thus see that the bugles, very inferior in range of notes 
to any of the brass instruments, by means of a me- 
chanical invention, and their concatenation in the 
band, fur exceed all their rivals in extent of power.” 

The Colonel objects strongly to all the instruments 
of percussion now inuse in bands, the cymbals, Turk- 
ish crescent and bells, tambourine, bass drum. He 
thinks it would not be difficult, now that relations with 
China are every day increasing, to gain a knowledge 
of The amalgara of which the gong is composed, and 
to construct one which should be in unison with the 
bases of our band. He says, ‘any embarrassments 
that might arise inthe management ofa gong or gongs 
could scarcely exceed what attends that of a bass 
drum. Ona windy day, for example. During the 
Peninsular War, this flatulent band-box was generally 
mounted on the back of a donkey; together, not a 
bad emblem of war itse!{—obstinacy and noise !"’ 

The drow and fife seem to be objects of his unquali- 
fied hatred and disgust. Hear him discourse of tle 
fife. “It would seem to justify the reproach of the 
French, that we can have ne musical taste, when we 
adhere to the * wry-necked file,’ the use of which is 
discontinued in the rest of Europe. There is more 
music ina hurdy-gardy, ina jews-harp, a penny tramp- 
et,or a pair of castanets; and the only true character 
of this instrument has been given inthe words of th 
black gentleman * who sufforated a wife of twenty,’ 
that it is ‘an ear-piercer.’ During the last war, in 
some of the second battalions, they tried to associate 
flutes of different kinds with this wild-cat, but only to 
their own injury, as they could get nothing to assimi- 
late with it. The beauty of Scotch terriers is said to 
consist in their ugliness; the fife must be heard in 
its native deformity, where all these screeching whis- 
tles are performing the same part; fit solace for the 
soldiers of the infernal regiment, in the opera of La 
Tentation. It was made the principal objection to 
solitary confinement that it might produce insanity ;— 
if you wanted to drive aman mad by the shortest 
means, 1 would recommend a constant relief of four 
fifers in hisroom, playing ‘the most popular airs ;"—in 
forty-eight hours they would accomplish their object. 
The only single point in favor of this whistle is ite 
yortabil ty; it may be put in a pocket,—the fittest 
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plaee for it!” ‘ 
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Now for the drum, The Colonel rattles off a tre- 


mendous pas de charge upon the sheep-skin. He bra- 
ces up sharp, and “handles the sticks’’ without mercy. 
As Americans, we could hardly consent to lose the 
sound of the old drums which echoed under the wall» 
of Louisbargh and Quebec, and rolled off the inspirit- 
ing air of Yankee Doodle, at the close of many a hard 
fought battle field. But there is no disputing about 
taste. Now let us hear the Colone). 

‘Philosophers have endeavored to distinguish man 
from the other portions of animated creation, by call- 
ing hima laughing animal, a cooking animal, &c. I 
wonder they have not named hima drumming ani- 
mal. The first thing, after satisfying his appetite, that 
a savage does, is to scoop out part of a tree and fixa 
piece of skin of an animal over it, and then thump it 
with a stick ; and this beautiful pastime has descend- 
ed to us unimpaired through ages ; only in place of the 
trunk of a tree, we make use of a firkin,aind cover it 
with parchment. 

“fhe drum appeared before the birth of music, and 
may witness its death. There is probably something 
in it besides wind, and that is the analogy with ‘ the 
vanity of human wishes,’ to which it bears:much re- 
semblance. This may be the reason for its long exist- 
ence, and its having been cherished by the people of 
all conntries. ‘There is no nation, I believe, that does 
not drum, as the lawyers say,‘ more or less ;’ but none 
are so pre-eminent in that way asthe French,—the 
drum should have been the national crest. 

“The Freneh army is also the only one, I believe, 
that uses the drum in actual combat. In any particu- 
lar enterprise that requires a dash, the drummer is the 
leading personage, and belabors his instrument as if 
the enemy was actually under his sticks. The cour- 
age that can feel excitement from the beating of a 
drum, particularly on wet day, seems to be of the 
nature of ginger-pop, that requires a thump to make it 
start. They talk of disabling an army by cutting off 
its supplies; if we ever goto war again with the 
French, | would recommend cutting off their drums. 
In proportion to the love of this instrument in itself, 
the performers on it are heldin estimation ; the drum- 
mer is looked on generally as one of the bravest of his 
company, and does not always confine his exploits to 
parchment. 

“When the French army retreated from Russia, in 
1812, they left behind a garrison in Dantzic, under the 
command of General Rapp. This officer, whose name 
does not sound very attractive in English, was one of 
Napoleon’s Aids-de-camp, and a very brave soldier.— 
He made several sovties against the blockading force 
ofthe Russians. In a despatch detailing one of these, 
is the following passage :—‘ Chiefs and soldiers all 
rushed on the Russians, with a determination and 
boldness without example. A drummer, the brave 
Mattuzalik, knocked down one of the enemy with his 
drumsticks, and compelled him to surrender.’ | am 
afraid we must knock under tothis. The only prison- 
ers Lever heard of, that were knocked over by our 
professors uf ‘ daddy-maimnmy,’ with their drumsticks, 
were from the poultry yard, and these were secured 
inside their drums. If the drummers in the French 
service are held so worthy of respect, it is easy to con- 
ceive how much honor falls to the lot of their chief — 
In speaking of their regimental Majors, the French 
soldiers, generally, designate them by name, but the 
Tambour Major is the Major par éxcellence. If his 
coat should get a little rusty, or his hat out of feather, 
the men never scruple to subscribe, out of their pay, 
to procure new ones; they glory in his prosperity ;— 
he is the decus et tutamen of the regiment. Kill their 
Major and you wound every man of the corps. It 
ean scarcely be wondered at thatthe Major should flat- 
ter himself that he is a personage of the utmost conse- 
quence, on whom all eyes are fixed, and he comports 
himselfaecordingly. When the French army entered 
Dresden, in 1813, one of these great men, at the head 
of his regiment, flourished his cane and tossed it in 
the air; when, oh, dire mischanee ! he failed to catch 
it in ita desce it, and it fell flat along on the pavement. 
iiiere Was vo surviving such disgrace. When the 
troops were dismissed, the heart-broken Major retired 
to his tent and blew his brains out. As we do not 
beat up for glory, like the French, our drummers, in 
action, are generally put under the control of the Sur- 
geon, to assist the wounded.” 

Col. Wilkie states that there is now a commission 
assembled in Paris, under the superintendence of a 
general officer, for the express purpose of reforming 
the several military bands, putting them on a footing 
of equality and uniformity, and regulating the number 
of instraments which shall be in use, and their nature. 

He quotes the following composition of a band, as 
the one that at present possesses the greatest degree 
of favor:— 


6 trumpets with cylinders. 

2 small bugles (Sax horns) with cylinders, in E flat. 

4large ‘“ “ “ « B flat. 

2 great barytone bugtes, in low B flat, four cylinders. 

4 harmonic contrabass: (trombones 3 cylinders) in 
E flat. 

2 cornets a piston. 

2 trombones with cylinders. 

2 “ — tenors ordinary, with slides. 











2 ophielides in B flat. 

1 small flute in D flat (called E flat.) 

1 small clarionet in E flat. 
_ 6 large “ soprani,in B flat, playing in uni- 
son, and rarely in two parts. 

2 pairs of cymbals and triangles. 

J rolling drum. 

1 tenor « 

1 bass “ 


43 instruments. 


We rather opine that a band of skilfol musicians 
thus constituted, would be likely to discourse most 
ravishing music, and we should have no earthly ob- 
jection, even at the witching hour of night, to pry open 
the portals of our ears and drink in the rich strains. 


New Musical Instrument, 

The Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette gives an 
account of anew musical instrument, recent- 
ly invented by Mr. Moses Nichols of that 
town. It is stated that this invention is in- 
tended to take the place of those expensive 
church organs now in use in some of our 
churches—as it is well calculated for church 
music. 

Unlike any other reed instrument, it has 
that clear, brilliant, ringing tone which is 
heard ina full church organ, with the Haut- 
boy and Trumpet stops, and has power enough 
for any common church. Several organists 
who have examined it, express the opinion 
that its power is equal to a well voiced church 
organ, With six stops. The key board ranges 
from double diapson F to five octaves and a 
tone. The swell is very effective and full.— 
The stops are managed by foot pedals, and 
are so arranged that the performer may give 
all agreeable variety for interludes, sympho- 
nies, voluntaries, &c. 

The Gazette says—We consider this in- 
trument well calculated to supply a deficien- 
cy which has long existed in many churches 
where the lovers of good music feel unuble to 
supply themselves with the more expensive 
church organs, and who, we doubt nof, will 
be glad to avail themselves of this opportuni- 
ty to furnish their churches with this inven- 
tion, combining as it does neatness, elegance 
and good musie, for the small sum of $150— 
about one-eighth the prive of a good organ, 
and much less than anything answering the 
same purpose can at present be procured. 

Mr. Nichols is a man of much ingenuity, 
and possesses great musical talents, and from 
the success which has attended this invention, 
we have reason to believe that his industry 
and perseverance will not go unrewarded.— 
Two only of these instruments have as yet 
been completed, both of which as soon as fin- 
ished were disposed of; one for the use of a 
church in Dover, and the other foran individ- 
ual in Newbury, and he has now orders on 
hand for several more. 





Lanecuaces.—lIt is a singular fact, that four differ- 
ent languages are spoken in England. There are 
something like 2,000,000 in Ireland who speak Irish 
and caunot speak English ; 100,000 in Wales who do 
not speak English; many in Scotland, alse, who do 
not spenk English. In the Isle of Man, there is a 
population who speak a branch of the Teutonic tongue. 
In Russia thirty different languages are spoken.— Gem. 


Wasnineros, D.C. July 3, 1845. 
Notiee to Publishers or Editors, that subscribers do 
not take their papers from the office és official business, 
and may be franked by the Deputy Post Masters.— 
Sending the same, being made by law, a part of their 
duty. W.N. Miter, 
2d Asa’t P. M. Gen’). 








It is singular that three great feats accomplished 
by practical science during the present generation, viz. 
lighting by gas, crossing the atlantic by steam in 10 
days, and rapid travelling by the same motive power 
on railways,were all denounced as utterly impractica- 
ble by educated and distinguished philosophers at the 
period of their conception. 


The Washington Union says that the steamer Prince- 
ton has been ordered to return to the Gulf of Mexico. 
It is not the intention of the department to diminish 
the naval force in that sea, but rather to increase it dur- 
ing the threatened declarations of hostilities from 
Mexico. 
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POBMIR Ws 
From the Wayne County Democrat. 
Music. 
The earth is full of melody 
All wild and strange and sweet; 
A thousand voices breathe it forth, 
A thousand more repeat. 
There’s not a single lovely spot, 
Nor barren desert lone, 
Nor any where in this wide world 
That knoweth not its tone. 


It is a boon of God to earth, 
And kindly it is giv’n, 

That list’ning to its cadence we 
May still remember heaven; 

For music ever hath the power, 
Responsive notes to call 

From the fine chords within our hearts 
Though they be broken all. 


There’s music wild, when in the storm 
The maddened surges roar, 

Whenthe high waves, whitened with foam 
Break on the Ocean’s shore; 

And music strange when waters deep, 
Whirling and circling go, 

Til dashing down the dizzy rocks 
We hear them, far below. 


There’s melody in the low hum 
Of insect’s tiny wing, 
And in the thousand nameless notes 
That through the wild wood ring. 
There’s music in the pattering 
Of rain upon the ground, 
As drowsily and dreamily, 
It fails with sullen sound. 


There’s music inthe gladsome gush 
Of every tiny rill, 
And warbling songsters in the grove 
The air with music fill. 
There’s something sweet in the wild moan 
Of winds mid autumn trees, 
Whilst gentler melody is breathed 
By the soft summer breeze. 


And oft it seems to me whilst I 
Sit whiling way the hours, 
I hear a low and witching strain 
Breathes from the gentle flowers. 
And then I think that spirits bright, 
Are hovering round them there 
To bless us with their loveliness, 
And make the earth more fair. 
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Exercises in Boston, August, 
NATIONAL MUSICAL CONVENTION. 
The National Musical Convention assembled at the Melode- 

on at J1 A. M., Tuesday, August 13th, 1845, and were called 

to order by Rev. Mr. Stone of Beverly. Messrs. Hunt of Buf. 
falo, Woodbury and Locke of Boston, were voted a committee 


1845, 


of nomination. They reported 
D. S. KING, Boston, for President. 
J. C. Ine, Ogdensburgh,N. Y., 2 ,-. P 
G. H. Kixe, Northampton, Vice Presidents. 
A. W. Thayer, Cambridge, ? 
G. Matheson, North Bennington,Vt., 
Perkins of Boston, 
Dewey of Montague, 
Blanchard of Rochester, N.Y., 
Nourse of Cincinnati, O., 
Silsby of Chester, Vt., 
Mr. Thayer declined serving as Seeretary, and Mr, S. H, 
Childs of Framingham was appointed in his stead, 


: Secretaries. 


Standing Committee. 


| At 12, Mr. Stone gave a lecture upon the subject of music, 

which was quite interesting, though no new theories were 
| brought forward, and no extravagant criticisms were advan- 
ced, which seems to be too much the order of modern times.— 
The same old tune is often interesting though sung for the hun- 
dredth time. 

Aug. 14.—D. 8. King called the Convention at 12 A. M., 
and after a few moments’ consultation, the following resolu- 
tion was offered : 

Resolved, That each member of this Convention 
use his utmost endeavors to introduce instruction, in 
the science of vocal music, into our Common Schools. 

This was alternately opposed and sustained by the mem- 

of the Convention, until all finally came to the conclusion 
that their duty was embraced in the resolution, and it passed 
without a dissenting voice. 

Aug. 15.—Afier the usual preliminaries, Mr. Silsby offered 
the following : 

Resolved, it is the duty of this Convention to encour- 
age the publication of musical periodicals. 

This was discussed by Woodbury, Ide and Silsby. Mr, J- 
| C. lde offered the following resolution in favor of Silsby’s : 

Resolved, it is the duty of the members of this Con- 
vention to actas agents for some musical periodical in 
extending its circulation, and thus promoting the in- 
terest of Music throughout the country. 

By the unanimous adoption of this resolution, a moral obli- 
gation is laid upon us who vote for its passage. And why 
should we not have one, two or more musical papers sustained! 
Every denomination of Christians must have an organ and be 
heard and sustained by the press. Yes, and some are heard 
and theif influence felt through scores of presses. Every po- 
| litieal organization uses the press as a means of power. No 
| matter whether few or many in numbers, this engine of influ- 
| ence is a prominent one. ‘The Christian, the warrior, the phi- 
| losopher, the peace society, the anti-slavery society, and doz- 





ens of others, make known their sentiments, positions, im- 
| provements and wants in this manner. But Music, how mach 
j is itindebted to the press? Our country, with a population 
| approaching twenty millions, sustaining nearly two thousand 
periodicals on every other subject, some of whose subscription 
| lists amount to twenty, thirty, forty, and even more thousands, 
furnishes patronage to the amount of nearly 2000 subscribers 
to two musical papers litte more than twice as large as one’s 
two hands. Boston has, including females, more than 600 
music teachers, and allowing every-eity and large town in the 
United States to have as many in proportion to its numbers, 
there are not so many copies of musica! papers issued, as there 
are professed musicians. But it will not do to dwell on this 
picture. It istoo dark. Let us labor to bring about a great- 
interest in the cause of music, and hope for different and 
better times. This resolution was laid upon the table for the 
next day’s consideration. 
| Aug. 16.—The Convention were called to order, and took up 
the question previously laid on the table, in relation to the pat- 
ronage and circulation of musical papers. Interesting and 
| enthusiastic remarks were made by H. W. Day, Silsby and 
} As already remarked, the resolution passed unanim- 
No other business of any moment came before the 
| Convention. Another question was started in the shape of a 
resolve,—Whether musical men should form musical associa- 
| tions in parts of the country where they might be located.— 
This was laid over for consideration. ‘he Convention ad- 


i. ; s : : 
| week till Monday. The members in at the Convention this 








others. 
ously. 


week have varied from 50 to 150. 
| Aug. 18.—A. W. Thayer, of Cambridge, lectured before 

the Convention on the History of American Psalmody—refer- 

ring the older publications of this country. Among the 
| books exhibited was an old literary work from Harvard Col, 
| lege Library, bound in parchment upon which was a chant 
| copied by hand, “Beuedic anima Mea,” &c., as sung long be- 
fore Christopher Columbus discovered the Western Continent. 
| The work of Ravenscroft, the reprint of Zeuner’s Collection 
| and ether works, which probably the pilgrims sung and E!- 
| liot’s Indian Church at Natie’sung, were exhibited and com- 
| mentedupon. ‘The oldest musical work ever published in this 
| country, is Walter’s Collection in 1721. 

It is an interesting subject to trace the history of American 
music through its various metamorphoses, and observe the 
ferent styles and tastes developed in successsive generations 
It is probable no department of Ameriean history is so seauti- 
ly supplied with materials. The names of our earliest com- 
posers come to us unattended by any of the circumstances of 
| their lives. Old singing books, displaced by new ones and 
considered of no value, fall into clutches that matilate and 
destroy them. 

The subject is worthy the attention of musical men; ‘ 
if the collections of Read, Billings, Swan, Smith, Holden and 
others are not gathered up and Jodged in some public library, 
the time is coming when it will be wholly impracticable. 

Aug. 19.—Had a lecture before the Convention from G. 
W. Peck, Esq., on “what is music and what is not music,”—a 
fine production, containing some just criticisms and considera- 
ble philosophy. A few heads, or a.synopsis of the discourse, 
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would convey an imperfect idea of it, and as we took no notes 
at the time, we forbear any quotations. 

Aug. 20.—A. W, Thayer, of Cambridge, continued his lec- 
ture on the History of American Psalmody. ‘The subject 
was interesting—instances of the composition of Billings and 
others were given, and facts connected with their biography, 

A vote of thanks has been returned each day to the gentlemen 
who lectured before the Convention. 

The Convention adjourned to Thursday, 12 A, M., to hear 
: lecture from Rev. Mr, Burrill, former Chaplain of the State 

enate. 


y , ‘ ’ 
Woodbury & Baker's Class. 

Tuesday, 10 A. M., Messrs. Woodbury and Baker's Teachers’ 
Class tor 1845 met at the Melodeon. About 100 were present. A 
few tunes from the “Choral” were sung, and a general outline of the 
exercises for the succeeding days war given out. At3 P. M., Mr. 
Woodbury met the class in Gilees, and sung from No, 1 ot Glees for 
the Million. Not much was done the first day. 

Wednesday, 8 A, M.—Mr. Bond met those who wished to practice 
on Biass nsiruments, Some ten or twelve entered this class. At 
9, singing from the Choral, 10, lecture on Thorough Base by Mr. 
Woodbury. The intervals of the scale were taken up and analyzed, 
and some remiurks were made on the Common Chord. 3 P M.— 
8 P. M.—Met for chorus singing, and used 








Glee singing as usual, 
portions of Haydn's Creation for practice. 

Thursday, 9 A. M.—Mr. Baker commenced the course ot element- 
ary instructron, by explaining the technical difference between art 
and science. He divided the subject into four departments, the first 
of which recognized and explained the charactérs relating to the 
Length; the second, the Pitch; third, the Tone, and fourth, the 
Combination of Sounds. Tt was remarked that Rhythm is accentua- 
tion, and proceeded to illustrate. In beating time with singing, 
there is an advantage gained by uniting the exercise of two distinct 
faculties. 

10 A. M.—Cultivation of the Voice. Prof. Murdock had been en- 
gaged for this departwent, but unavoidable circumstances induced 
him to withdraw his,engagement. An arrangement was made with 
Russell, who was preyented from attending by sickness. 

11.—Lecture on Harmony, embracing a’ review of the preceding 
lecture, together with the Common Chord and its inversions. 

5,—Recital singing, from the Creation. The remainder of the 
exercises of the day a9 usual, 

Friday.—The classes in Brass Instruments, Elementary Exercise, 
Harmony, Glee Singing, as heretofore. It was remarked that the be- 
fore a word beginning with a vowel, should be long—before a con- 
sonant something ike THER; amen should be pronounced ah-men,— 
How long will musical lecturers do violence to the English lan- 
guage? We enter our protest against this barbarism, assured that 
men of intelligence af other arts will approve. It was remarked, 
that recitations should be read rather than sung. The object of this 
exercise was to suggest some new considerations, and awaken an in- 
terest not before felt. To sing old choruses ix doing a work already 
done, and cells not into action the mind and vocal powers like a new 
and different work Glees sung from the American Glee Book a 
part of the time, and from No. 2 of Glees for the Million. 

Saturday.—Exercises as heretofore. It was remarked that the 
term carriage of the voice should be thrown away, as being upmean- 
ing. In the evening the class was very thin—most being (atigued 
or gone out of town. The number bad now increased to over two 
hundred. 





TO GENTLEMEN ; 
Attending the Musical Exercises inBoston. 


We would most respectfully suggest to gentlemen from the coun- 
try, that we shall be happy to have them subscribe for the Jurnaol 
of Music betore they leave the city. 

It is believed, that a cursory review of the present volume as faras 
publisbed, will, from the value of the music and various scientific, 
practical and miscellaneous articles, afford some inducements, New 
contributors and increased experience in this department of Jabor, it 
is hoped will render the work increasingly interesting and valuable 
to teachers of music and the musical public generally. 

We shall make a discount to teachers, and offer as strong induce- 
ments as may be in our power, to induce all the gentlemen attending 
the leetures of both classes, te take and circulate the work. We 
ask their patronage on the honorable terns of giving them value re- 
ceived,—and more. Will they please call at NO. 8 COURT 
SQUARE, Up Starrs, hefore they leave? 

We mean, and shall steadfastly aim, to faithfully notice all the 
musical Operations of the day. Taking this honorable cround— 
where there are strong parties—prejudices and conflicting interests, 
it will not be strange, if the more zealous in their own cause, should 
think we ought to say this or that to please them, This we shall do 
as far as duty to the public will allow; and wish to a/Z without ex- 
ception, auccess, according to the purity of their motives and value 
of their services. PRAMS tates £ 

r . T . 
New Musical Notation. 

Messrs. Day of this city and Beal of New York (State), have re- 
cently patented a NEW notation for music, and are shout publish- 
ing a book for Singing Schvols and Choirs, of new (and hepe it will 
prove, popular musics Fonts of type have been prepared, and 
great pains taken in getting up the work thus far. The course of el- 
ementary instruction will (it is believed) he first rate. 

Those who know and have used the “Vocal School,” will be able 
to form some opinion of what the author would be able to do after 
seven successive years of additional engacements in constant teach- 














ting. The intrinsic merit of the book, if it has any at all, will be in 
the perfect ease in reading the music. A teacher can do more in six 
evenings this way than he conld in fifty in the present system of no- 


ation. 





’ ,) 
Mr. Mason’s Class. 
Mr. Mason’s Class commenced on Tuesday, Aug. 19th. A 
great many tickets having been given away to persons in the 
city, the class had the appearance of being larger then usual. 





1y few old members present. » Weshall reyiort proceedings 
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‘ ‘ J 
Mr, Mason's Choir, 

Let no one whose eye may catch the caption of this article, 
suppose that we have any thing to say unfavorable in regard 
to any members of Mr. Mason’s choir, for such is not the case 
We only design to draw a just line of distinction between Mr. 
Mason as a teacher of music, and others whose names have 
not been sounded abroad by paid* trumpeters. Four or five 
years since, persons coming into town, having heard large ac- 
counts of Mr. Mason’s singing, were accustomed to go and 
hear his choir, and carried away a good report. This is not 
so often the case now, for while Mr, Mason's singing has kept 
in statu quo, other choirs, under distinguished teachers, have 
made great improvement and sing some of the finest and most 
classical music, besides the common church tunes. 

Mr. Mason, from bis circle of acquaintances, and from all 
the public schools which are all laid under tribute to his choir, 
because he has the superintendence of the singing, is able as 
any one might be. to select a full choir of well balanced voices, 
possessing a similar quality of tone. In the selection, howev- 
er, such young JAdies as are receiving instructions from the 
best German, Italian, English and American teachers on the 


And 


strangers who do not uuderstand how the thing is managed, 


piano and voice, are included to a considerable extent. 


suppose that Mr. Mason has made these singers. (!) This is 
unjust to such men as we could name, whose almost daily les- 
sons train up singers for Mr. Mason, who receives all the cred- 
nt. 

Mr. 


why does he hire Mr. 


We were asked the other day to “name a single star that 


Mason had made.” If he excels as a teacher of music, 





at an expense of $400 per an- 
? Who could 
have a good choir by these meaus :—good talents cultivated 


num te put on the polish of bis own choir not 
by the best teachers ? There are choirs, not to say how many, 
that receive from their respective teachers and organists in- 
struction that Mr. Mason does not pretend to give, and who 
perform music which his choir under him could not possibly 
perform, because he could not play it. 

But what is the music performed by Mr. Mason’s choir ?— 
We had almost said it was nine-tenths cliants—music the most 
simple in rhythm and in composition. Certamly, on a public 
occasion not long since, they sung under his own direction, 
three thirds chants. Some forty or fifly young ladies, possess- 
ed of fine voices, singing almost any thing which could be call- 
But 
how much is all this to the credit of Mr. Mason? Others 
could take the same talent and carry it very far in taste and 
execution beyond what Mr. Mason would ever think of at- 
tempting. 

However, it is not now as it was years ago, for reasons 
above stated. 
on Visiting this city, went to hear Mr. Mason’s choir, and was 


ed music, would secure a due and just share of praise. 


A gentleman from Vermont, some time since 


so much disappointed, that he actually was on the point of 
leaving the meeting abruptly. His word for it ;—but he said 


they had better singing in Vermont. 


In musical elocution we consider Mr. Mason’s instruetion | wi 


radically d 
above referred to, and many others, should say “they could 
not understand a word they said.” 
more than that tbe articulation was deficient. 

The fact we believe to be, that young men coming into the 
city to attend Mr. Mason’s class, by some means get the idea 
that there are no other choirs in the city, worthy of the name, 
except Mr. Mason’s, and no singers butin Mr. Mason’s choir.(!) 
And going away “they sound itall abroad.” We never knew 
a man of real genius, who would (much less) was compelled 
to stoop to a kind of wholesale deception to get fame and cash. 
Pill merchants (ha!) and quacks ofall kinds de these things. 


Handel and Haydn Society. 


A gentleman who has ever been, and we presume now is,a 


strong friend to the Handel and Haydn Society, has passed and Haydn Society have come to this, after being so 


His name, 
though attached to the paper, is suppressed at his request. 
It seems that Mr 


mito our hands the following communication. 
Mason, or his publishers, has hired the 
Handel and Haydn Society, at an expense of $250 per an- 


num, to let him put on his book—Published under the sanc- 


tion of the Handel and Haydn Society.” (!) We understand | are willing to stand or fall on their own merits, which 
that the Society, as such, are greatly incensed at this act of the | is much to their credit? If the notoriety, interest and 
present board of officers—some half dozen—a bare majority | value of the term—Published under the sanction of 
be | the Boston Handel and Haydn Society,”’ 


whole it will 


wrong for Mr. Mason to put any such flammery on the book 


of whom decided the matter. 
Why not put on the truth, thas :—“By the sanction of four 
members of the Handel and Haydn Society ”” Several gen- 
tlemen who have seen the manuscript and proofs of the book 
say that it is a milk and water concern. Mr. Zeuner lately 
remarked to a gentieman of the city,in his peculiar style, thet 





| 


} 





eficient ; and it is not strange that the gentleman | do,—and what will a man not do for a few thousand dollars ? 


} 


Ra agabatiege” 
Probably meaaing no} ont under the aus 


| 
| 





| 
| 


| ication (Lowell Mason's new work) which they never 


| same offer being made afterwards to more worthy com- 


| 


j 
| 


>;Oh shame! 


} 


‘Mr. Mason had got some of his music at a smail price, but he | 


presumed the ——— foo! would spoil it all.” 


This hodge-podge concern of Zeuner’s spoiled musie and | ment so as to effectually prevent friends abroad from attending, 
Mr. Mason's milk and water—a rare child—it seems the Han-| canuot be true of our friends in New York. Whether the 
del and Haydn Society have concluded to father for $250 per | Boston member of this committee (Lowell Mason) is knowing 


annum—Mr. Mason and his publishers are to do the nursing, 





*At the rate of @100 per anaum. 


| enough. 


. 
Diploma. 

A gentleman having expressed a desire to see one of the DipLomas to which we referred, a friend of ours has himself furnist - 
ed his, which we copy verbatim et literatim. This remarkable instrument was printed from an engraved plate on common pa- 
per, about 8 by 10 inches in size. We have imitated the different type as nearly as possible. A Jarge seal is affixed to this 
concern, the size of a balf collar. 


4 
The “FACULTY OF TEACHERS” (!) have administered 
Every scrutinizing reader will see at a glance all through this pompous imposition on the common 


This bombastic paper is worthy of a certain man’s name. 
pretty well to his pockets. 
sense of those to whom such instruments were given, and the humbuggery on public opinion. The thing has very much the 
appearance of a diploma given to students who have toiled in the Academy and College seven years, except in its insignifi- 
cance,—significant,we should have said, of the contemptible deception and bombast resorted to, in order to gain a populasity 
out of which to make dollars and cents on the credit of the community. 


BOSTON ACADBMY OF MUSIC. 


Chis is to certify, That , of 
Waterville, Me., having attended a regular course 
of Lectures established by the Academy, designed 
to explain and illustrate the method of teaching the 
elementary principles of Vocal Music pursued by 
its Professors, and having furnished satisfactory 
evidence of his ability to teach on the same sytsem, 
and having also given to the Government of the In- 
stitution sufficient testimonials of sustaining a good 
moral character, is hereby admitted to the FAC- 
ULTY OF TEACHERS OF VOCAL MUSIC 
in the Academy. 


GIVEN AT THB ODEON, BOSTON, Oct. 2), 1835. 
Sam’l A. Elrot, Yrestvent. 





L. Mason, 


Geo. J. Webb, ¢ Vistessors. 


Geo. William Gorden, Sev’p. 


The Teachers are requested to forward to the Secretary an account of their operations, 
so far as connected with the objects of the Acadeny, previous to the Ist of May of each 


year. The Annual Meeting of the Teachers will be held in Boston, in the month of Au- 
gust, when lectures will be delivered and public-performances take place. 








so much as having seen it. What will a few dollars | an error to eall the convention so late as September 9th, in the 
‘Y’o alter the call to meet at another time, spreads 


In a communication 


first place. 
So this book is to be palmed off in the country as coming | confusion and doubtas to the real time. 
pices of the Boston Academy—a defunct 


concern—and the Handel and Haydn Society—alias, four 


froma gentleman in New York State, complaint is made on 


this subject. He says: 


members,—while almost all the rest to a man, are opposed to “Jn the Journal of 30th ult. you say,—‘ We can get no in- 
formation on the subject,’ (of the meeting of the American 
Musical Convention in New York). A cad for this meeting 
appeared in the New York Observer and Evangelist some 
weeks since, with strange discrepancies for which I cannot ac- 
count. Iwill eopy them for you. 

“In the Observer of 19th ult. the Convention is called ‘on the 
9th, 19th and 11th of September,’—three days. 

‘In the same paper of 2d inst. the Convention is called ‘on 

e 7th, 8th and 9th of October,’—also three days. 

“In the Evangelist of 17th ult., two days earlier than the first 
call in the Observer for the Convention to meet in September, 
it is called to ‘ open on the 9th of Octeber,’—one day only. 

“In the same paper (Evangelist) of 24th ult., the Conven- 
tion is called ‘on the 7th, 8th, Yi and 10th of October,’—four 
days. 


such contemptible deceptions on the public. 

Mr, Mason’s ship, we conclude, is sinking, and this is but the 
colors of distress, for the Handel and Haydn Society to come 
to his relief, and to euable him to make one more sweep for 
rusty dollars, with which to build 820,000 houses, sink funds in 
the bank and stock and cultivate his farm out of town. Well— 
there are many who would do the same, if they bad wit 


Hombug. 
Ts it a fact, that the venerable and worthy Handel 


successful in their Oratorios last season, that they are 
obliged from necessity to father a one man Power Pub- 

“And again, in the last number of the same paper (31st alt.) 
the Convention is called ‘ on the 7th, 8th and 9th of October, 
—three days instead of four. 

“Unless by design to create a doubt, especially at a distance 
from New York, as to the time whea the Convention will meet, 
and thus prevent some from attending it, | eannot account for 
such changes in a standing publie notice. 

“Why should the Convention be called so late as October, 
when most teachers of church music are engaged in schools 7 
This, again, looks rather suspicious.” 

Nonotice has ever been forwarded to us, or been published 


have seen, for the pittamce .of $250 per annum—the 


posers and publishers and was refused by them, as they 


is an article 
of merchandize, it would be well to put it up at aue- 
tion and sell it to the highest bidder. Was this Soci- 
ety organized for this purpose? What wonld the 
author say to this, whose name this Society bears ?— 
Tree Worrtu. 


Convention at New York, 


Whether the Committee of Arrangements are to auy extent 


in any of the New England papers, to our knowledge, although 
one of the members of the Committee above alluded to resides 
here, whose duty it was to havthee notice given in this sec- 
tion of the country. He had no doubt much rather they would 


attend his class—go home and let New York alone. Will New 


culpable or not, is amatter in doubt. Intentional mismanage- | york regard this matter with no suspicious eye ? 








| With Mr. Hoyt’s order we did not know what to do. The 
music order will cost more thaa the amount remitted, to say 


to and concerned in the various calls and contradictions, we | nothing about the Journal. The S. Lyrist is a bound book 


cannot say. ‘Phat he would be right glad the thing should 
prove a failure, we are half inclined to believe. It was quite 


and sells for about $1,75. We send some sheet music and 
hope it will suit, 
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Communications. 
VOICE FROM PORTLAND. 
Porriann, July 16, 1845. 
Charch Music. 


Me. H. W. Day,—Sir :—In making a few remarks 
upon this delightful portion of divine worship, I 
would say that church music has this proud distinc- 
tion above all others,—it is destined to the praise and 
glory of God. Until this principle is fully recognized 
by all who have tie control of this pleasing and de- 
lightful -part of worship, it will never emerge from 
that deplorable state of degradation ia which it is now 
generally found. Independent of all secondary con- 
siderations, what other motive so sublime—so calcu- 
lated to awaken all the energies of the soul, and to 
rouse the mind to the noblest productions of refined 
intellect? Whatis better calculated to awaken and 
purify the imagination, than music that iscomposed by 
scientific men—men ot talents, that have made it their 
whole study through life;—men who compose their 
music in such a style, that it would so enter the very 
feelings of a listening congregation, that they would 
almost seem to be lifted to heaven? It may ve asked, 
where shall we find such men? 1 will answer—Chas. 
Zeuner. This gentleman stands high in the estima- 
tion of all scientific men. His music is well calcula- 
ted to inspire devotional feelings and elevate the 


————_—_ 


standard of sacred music. It may be said of Mr. Zeu- | 


net, he is a father to the American people, for compo- 
sing wusic ; and he is a man possessed of a great mind 
and of superior talents. Hes a self-made man, for he 
borrows of no one, and stands by himself, indepen- 
dent. 

But, alas! it is to be lamented, that this country is 
so far behind the times, thatour musical men have not 
made more progress in cultivating the style and com- 
position of musie ;—but so it is. ‘The mischief is here, 
that any dabbler in music, such as Mr. »* may set 
himself up for a compiler, and arranger, and compo- 
ser, of sacred music ;—who collects scraps of various 
sorts and from many authors, jumbles and hashes them 
together jpst as prudent housewives do their remnants 
of cold meat and potatoes,—for the next act of chari- 
ty, dishes them together with a smart title page, and 
palms his vile cookery upon the public as wholesome 
food for theirears. In the world all this can be borne, 
but in the churth it isintolerable. In the one case we 
are not obliged to hear, in the other we are compelled 
in the discharge of our duty evento unite. It is 
therefore a matter of consequence, that whatever is 
introduced into divine service im the shape of music, 
should be such as not to offend the most cultivated ear 
or the most refined intellect. Surely music that is of- 
fered to the Deity should be the best that can be pro- 
cured. There is good music enough for the sanctua- 
ry, without seeking compositions of such “sweetened 
milk’? men as I have just referred to. Some of the 
churches in the different parts of the New England 
States, do practice the best music that can be procured; 
but as long as encouragement is held out to such men 
as mutilate and kill music, so long it will be before we 
ean clear from our country the insipid rubbish with 
which it is at present encumbered. es 


P.S. In reply to the gentleman of Patterson, N. J., 
inquiring for good music, I would recommend to him 
the American Harp, arranged and compozed by Chas. 
Zeuner. I think he can find it in the city of New 
York or Boston. Ishouldadvise him to examine the 
Harp, and by his so doing, he will find music to bis 
heart's content. 





A Letter to a Young Piano Forte Player. 
My Dear Eutza:— ; 
1 am going to write you a long letter upon one sub- 


ject ; but as it is a subject very interesting to both of | 


us, | hope you will read it more than once, without 
feeling tired. I am glad the study of music continues 
to give you pleasure ; and as I am told that you have 
a good master, I shall be disappointed 1f you do not 
make considerable progress. But I must tell you that 
a great deal depends upon your own exertions. The 
instructions you receive atschool kowever excellent, 
are, in point of time, extremely limited. Many little 
things, which it is important for you to notice, must 
often be slightly passed over or entirely omitted. Be- 
sides this, a great deal of your practising is carried on 
by yourself ; yon will therefore be liable to contract 
many ungraceful and inaccurate habits, if you do not 
attentively watch your own performance. You are 
now of an age to become in some respects your own 
teacher, which every one must be who desires to ex- 
cel. I should like to help you to practice this method 
of self-tuition with success, particularly now the vaca- 
tion has arrived, and you will pass several weeks 
without the assistance of a teacher. 

I wish’ you then to consider every time you sit down 
to your solitary practising, that you are going to give 
yourself a music lesson, and that you must watch every 
note and every movement as carefully as you would 

*We have erased the name inserted by “O. P.”. Who can 
guess it 1—Ep. 
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; watch achild whom you were trying to teach. Tam 

too anxious for your progress to commit you to the 
| teaching of any one in whom I could not place the 
greatest cohfidence ; but 1 am not afraid to make you 
your own pupil, because | know you will have Mr. 
—_—'s assistance in the undertaking, and because | 
feel assured that for my sake you will take all the 
pains with this pupil that you possibly can. I can 
tell you that you will now and then find her disposed 
to be careless and inattentive. You must patiently 
correct these propensities. Persuade her to fancy I 
am sitting by her, and picture to her my mortified look 
whenever her hands are rattling away upon the piano, 
while her mind which should direct them is busy 
about something else. Occasionally, too, she will 
give you some trouble by obstinately preferring her 
own incorrect and uninformed judgment to the simple 
and classical taste with which you wish to inspire her; 
but if you keep her close to the best models, and oft- 
en refer her to Mr. *s instructions, she will insen- 
sibly learn to admire and enjoy really good music, and 
reject what is mere showy, common-place. There 
are five points to which I wish you carefuily to at- 
tend, viz :—Position, Fingering, Time, Touch and 
Expression. Each of these is of great importance to 
your attaining any proficiency in music, as [ shall 
try to explain to you. 








First :—The first thing towards insuring a proper 
position at the piano is, to get your music stool of the 
right height. Itshould be so raised that when you 
are sitting on it, your elbows may be a little above the 
level cf the keys. I will tell vouwhy I make a great 
point of this. If youare seated too high, it will occa- 
sion an unpleasant stoop, which will diminish your 
powers in playing; if you are too low, your shoulders 
will be shrugged up, so as to deprive you of the free 
use of your hands and arms. The best playing must 
be to a certain degree mechanical ; and the reason we 
take so much pains to place you in a natural and un- 
constrained position is, tha: the curious mechanism of 
your shoulders, arms and fingers may be set in motion 
to the best advantage and with the least bustle poasi- 
ble. For you the caution 1s unnecessary; but when 
achild is practising whose feet will not reach the 
ground, something should always be placed under 
them, that they may not dangle unsupported. The 
reason of this is, that when the legs hang down loose- 
ly, their weight is a drag upon the upper part of the 
body, by which the player's force is considerably di- 
minished. Besides, the posture is so uneasy, that a 
child will twist herselfinto many awkward attitudes 
to gain relief from it. When you have got your seat 
of a proper height, and your feet firmly rested upon 
the ground or stool, the next thing is to set yourself 
ata convenient distance from the instrument. When 











your harss are placed upon the keys, your elbows 
should core a little more forward than the rest of your 
body. If you draw closer than this, your shoulder 
blades will be pushed back, so as to hamper the free- 
dom of your execution, A greater distance would des- 
troy your equilibrium, by pulling your whole body 
forward. Ido not like to see the elbows too far upart 
from the body ; but keep them closely pinioned to 
your side is still more ungraceful attitude, and will 
spoil your playing. Your whole arm should be gent- 
ly rounded, 80 that in the most animated movement it 
may neither rub against your dress, nor yet stick out 
as if it did not belong to you. You must endeavor to 


| maintain such a position that your wrists may always 





appear to be moving towards, not away from, each 
other. These apparently minute circumstances can- 
not be too carefully attended to in the commencement 
of a person’s musical practice,—it is easier to avoid 
bad habits at first than to leave them off when once 
contracted. Good playing depends very much upon 
keeping the wrists even. Many porsons suffer their 
wrists, particularly that of the left hand, to hang 
down quite below the keys. This is an indulent hab- 
it, and very difficult to correct, because like most oth- 
er lolling postures, it seems adapted to ease; but it is 
a sad bar to a powerful and graceful execution, and I 
will tell you why. Persons who hold their wrists in 
this way have scarcely any power over the muscles of 
their arms; and the fingers, though they alone should 
seem to be. exerted, are yet not strong enough of them- 
selves to produce powerful tones. Such a position 
will therefore compel you to play without the least 
spirit or energy ; or else, if you want to bring out loud 
tones, you must lift up your arm with a jerk and let it 
fall with athump. Your performance will be either 
tame or harsh; nor can you possibly maintain that 
smooth and even flow which some of the most deli- 
cious passages require. Besides, the muscles are no- 
where so powerful as atthe wrists, and by holding 
them even you will secure the fullest advantage of 
them in playing. Another thing very apt to produce 
harsh, tiny notes is, playing too much upon the edges 
of the keys, er not placing the hands far enough over 
the instrument. Of course, this must depend very 
much upon the nature of the passage you are perform- 
ing ; butin general let the tips of your fingers be as 
nearly in the middle of the white keys as you conven- 
iently can,—never let your thumb fall outside or below 
the keys» and hold your hand so that your little fin- 
ger may be higher up on them, in proportion of its 





length, than either of your other fingers. The hand 
should be even with the wrists as far as the last joints 
of the fingers, and thence gently rounded till the first 
joints fall gently on the keys. 1 need not remind you 
how unpleasan! the clattering of nails is; whenever 
you hear it, you may be sure, if your nails are not too 
long, that the ends of your fingers are too much bent 
in; but do not, in order to avoid this, set your fingers 
down too flat on the instrument,—the notes you pro- 
duce in this pesition never will be round and full. 
(To be Continued.) 











7 
News Items, 

Piano Fortrs.—A large number of these fashiona- 
ble instruments are manufactured in this city. The 
number finished every week is not less than fifty on 
an aversge,and many of them bring higher prices 
than can generally be obtained for similar instruments 
made in other parts of the country. 

A number of elections have recently taken place in 
the southern and western States. They show no ma- 
terial change—the administration party claiming, how- 
ever, a small gain. 

Mrs. Sigourney, the poetess, is now very ill at her 
residence in Hartford. 

England is the only country in Europe, conspicu- 
ous for her aristocracy and renown, that does not, and 
never has, hud a system of education for her people. 

There are 106 churches and places of public wor- 
shipin the city of New York. 

Nine millions of dollars were expended last year, 
in this country, for religious purposes, and $500,000 
were contributed to send the bible to foreign parts. 

The President has officially recognized Joham W. 
Schmidt as Consul General of Russia for the United 
States. 

A Meteor, one third the size of the moon, was seen 
by an officer on board a Norfolk schooner, the 26th of 
May. 

There seems to be trouble at Hayti. The French 
and Spanish parties are waging a war of extermination 
against each other. Fifteen prisoners were shot at 
Cape Samana. 

More trouble among the Mormons. There seems 
to be adivision among the Nauvoo Sainte. 

It is said that Mr. Fairchild is to take charge of a 
new society that is now forming at South Boston. 

The “black tongue’’ has prevailed to a great extent 
in many places, during the last few weeks! The worst 
of the whole matter ss, that all who have been affilict- 
ed with this complaint—and their name is “‘]-gion'’— 
have been berried alive ! 

By different nations every day in the week is set 
apart for public worship, viz: Sunday by the Chris- 
tians—Monday by the Grecians—Tuesday. by the 
Persians—Wednesday by the Assyrians—Thursday 
by the Egyptians—Friday by the Turks—Saturday 
by the Jews. 

A Beavtirur Repry.—A little girl about 7 years 
of age was asked by an atheist, how large she suppos- 
ed God to be—to which she, with admirable readi- 
ness, replied—‘“the is so great the heavens cannot 
contain him, and pes so kindly condescending as to 
dwell in my little heart.’ 

Geo. Hall, Esq. of Salem, N. J. has this season 
raised 33 bushels and three pecks of Mediterranean 
wheat on less than ha!f an acre of Jand. 

Louis Phillipe has expended nearly $12,000,000 in 
filling the vast galleries at Versailles with paintings 
and sculptures. 

The allowance to paupers in different parts of Scot- 
land varies from fifty cents to five dollars per year— 

The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the American 
Institute commenced its session at Hartford the 21st 
inst—the exercises to consist of addresses and lectures 
on the subject of education. 

Navat.—Orders have been received at Norfolk to 
fit out the United States Frigate Congress immediate- 
ly, and to ship seamen specially for her. 

There are 6,650,000 slaves in the world—more than 
one-third of this number are in the United States. 

Mr. Everett, late M hina, is on his way 
back to the United St 

The level of the wii: 
ed to be 900 feet above 


Superior is suppos- 
vol of the ocean. 
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A New Parent.—A very valuable improvement on 
the “£olian Attachment,’ and all mstruments on 
which the tone is produced by a current of air act- 
ing upon a thin metallic reed, has just been patented 
at Washington by a gentleman residing at New Or- 
leans. The invention consists in perfecting the reeds 
used in the above instruments, and secure them in 
such a manner as to render them less liable to get out 
of repair, and enabling the performer to raise or low- 
er their pitch together. 

The Mexicans have no idea of going to war with 
the United States. They had rather eat than fight, 
and probably if they were hard pushed, niost of them 
would run before they could be induced to go to war 
with the United States. 

The ladies of Pottsville are holding refreshment 
fairs to raise funds for the purchase of Jand for a cem- 
etery. ‘Chis appears like carrying out the old doc. 
trine—“let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

A tremendous sensation has teen produced in Bal- 
timore by a person who walked into a tailor’s shop 
and { for a suit of clothes that were purchased 12 
year go. 

There are 1400 newspapers printed in the U. States, 
givir oployment to about 12,000 persons, or twice 
that number of hands. 

Te .lanet Mars may now be seen in the southwest 
every clear evening 

Th 
wil 

In “taking steps’ to pay debts, some people are apt 
to take too many ! 

It is contemplated to form an Inventors’ Association 
in the city of New York. The object is the advance- 
ment of science generally, and the security of patent 
property. 

Templeton, the great English Tenor Singer, is now 
giving a series of farewell congerts in Great Britain, 
and will sail fur New York on the 19th of this month. 


new census of Boston is nearly completed, and 
uprise nearly 120,000 :nhabitants. 


Germany is the best taught country in the old 
world, having 62,250 teachers of public schools, with 
6,000,000 of pupils. Twenty millions of dollars are 
annually expended for schools and benevolent insti- 
tutions. 

Jordan & Willey of this city, have received 14 new 
ard celebrated marches, a collection of pieces for the 
piano forte. They are printed in beautiful style, and 
afforded for the small sum of 25 cents. 

A State Convention of School Teachers was re- 
cently held at Syracuse, N.Y. Thirty-one counties 
were represented, and various topics connected with 
education, were discussed, 

The public debt of England amounts te four billions 
of dollars ! 

Cowper's house, at Olney, is still standing, but in 
the same ruinous condition so humorously described 
by the poet. His parlor is oceupied by a girl's school. 
The summer house in the garden, in which the gentle 
bard used to’sit coining his verses, alone remains, its 
walls covered with the names of visitors. 

Mr. Horyoxe Femace Seminarny.—The annual ex- 
hibition of this fourishing institution was highly grat- 
ifying to the numerous persons who were present.— 
The music, including a song of the alumni, was ex- 
cellent. Dr. Hawes, of Hartford, delivered an ad- 
dress before the members of the Seminary. The grad- 
uating class numbered 55. The whole number of 
students is 248. 

The Royal Printing Office, at Paris, already pos- 
seases founts of type in upwards of 100 languages, 20 
ot them oriental dialects. The ancient Egyptian hi- 
ereoglyphics bave recently been added to the office. 

The Hon. Abbot Lawrence of this city, has given 
$2000 to the Public Latin School, the mterest of which 
ia to be distributed annually in prizes. 

Several new inventions have lately been extibited 
in the French Academy. One was to make artificial 
jice—another was a scheme to convey letters 300 miles 
per hour—another to execute lithographic printing by 
machinery so as to throw off 2000 impressions of de- 
signs, or 20,000 lithographic writing, instead of 250 of 
the former, or 1000 of the latier, in 12 hours, 

Messrs. Dagen of New York city have just publish- 
ed a reprint of Hogatth’s new work giving the rise 
and progress of Music from the earliest period to the 
present time. 

Mr. Josiah Warner of New Harmony, Indiana, has 
invented a new way of stereotyping—one that will 
throw in the shade the present mode. Finished plates 
and blocks to stereotype pages five by ten inches, the 
inventor will contract to furnish for the small sum of 
five or six cents. Mr. Warner has already taken steps 
to secure a patent, and has sent an agent to Europe to 
secure patents there. 

Kendall's Brass Band gave anexcellent Concert at 
Haveri la few evenings since, 
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From Texas.—On the 4th of July the citizens of 
Texas assembled in convention to act on the ratifiea- 
tion of annexation. A committee of fifteen was ap- 
pointed and reported through its chairman, an ordi- 
nance assenting on behalf of the people of Texas, to 
the terms of annexation proposed by the government 
of the United States. There was but one dissenting 
voice. 

The Hon. R. L. Anderson, Vice President of ‘Tex- 
as, died the 10th of July. 

Gillott, the celebrated steel pen manufacturer, made 
in one year more than 100,000,000 of pens. ‘The 
geese should meet in convention and pass a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Gillott, for in proportion as he increases 
his business, their sufferings decrease. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Andrews, well and favorably 
known to thousands of Bostonians, are now on a tour 
to the west. Their concerts have been welcomed by 
full houses at Springfield, Hartford, Middletown and 
other places. 


There still exists a thern in Palestine called Spina 
Christi, or Thorn of Christ, and supposed to be the 
shrub which afforded the crown worn by onr Saviour 
before his crucifixion. 

Messrs. Ferrott & Co. of Philadelphia, have made 
arrangements with Mr. W. H. Fry for the exclusive 
publication of the music of the Opera of Leonora, 
which they will issue by subscription in the original 
Key, with Recitations, Chorusses and Orehestral ac- 
companiments. The favorite airs, vocal and instru- 
mental, will be culled from the Opera and adapted for 
general use, 





™ Colleges. 


Harvarp Cotrirce.—tt is stated that the Corpora- 
tion of this College have passed a vote to invite Hon. 
Edward Everett to aecept the Presidency of that in- 
stitution. It is generally believed that he will ac- 
cept. 

Usion Cottecre.—The semi-centennial anniversary 
of Union College, the 22d of last month, equalled the 
anticipations of its friends. Nearly all the classes, 
beginning with "98, were represented, and of some a 
large number were present. ‘Ihe regular degree of B. 
A. was conferred on 72 young gentlemen—that of M. 
A.on 43. The whole number of individuals that 
have graduated at this college, is 2588. Of these 500 
have died. Of the 231 of the benefactors of the Col- 
lege, only 5 are living. ‘The College bas had four 
Presidents, three of whom are dead. The venerable 
Dr. Nott, the present President, has held that impor- 
tant office more than forty years. 

Grorcetown Cotrierar, D. C.—This Institution is 
in a flourishing condition. At its latecommencement 
a large number of students distinguished themselves 
in their respective classes, aud many of them were re- 
warded with silver medals or premiums. 

Jerrerson Cotcece, Pa.—Rev. Robert Baird, D. 
D., of New York, will address this institution at the 
approaching commencement. Hon. W. ©. Preston, 
of S. C., will deliver the annual oration before the lit- 
erary societies. 

Mippiesury Cortrer, Vt.—Thirteen young men 
received the degree of A. B. at the late Commence- 
ment at this College. Rev. James Meachem of New 
Haven, has been elected Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in this institution. 

Dartmoutu Cottece.—The Commencementat this 
institution took place July 31st. Rev. Dr. Bacon, of 
New Haven, delivered an address before one of the 
literary societies, and the united societies were ad- 
dressed by Rev. Mr. Cowles of Ipawich. The gradu- 
ating class consisted of 69 mombers. The honorary 
degree of LL. D. was conferred on Hon. Rufus Choate 
and several other gentlemen. 

Wittrams Cotrree.—A new Professorship has 
been endowed in this College called the Lawrence 
Professorship, endowed by the liberal donation of 
Twenty Thousand Dollars given by Amos Lawrence 


| of this city. 


Next year will complete a century since the Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, College was founded, and the Fac- 
ulty are making preparations to celebrate the centen- 
nary anniversary in a proper spirit. 

Trisity Cottsce, Hartrorp.—The annual Com- 
mencement of this college took place the 7th inst,— 
The graduating class consisted of ten members. 

The anniversary exercises of the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary will be held the third of September 
next. 








PHForeign., 

The steamer Cambria arrived at this port July 30th. 
Nothing very important in the shape of news. 

The demand for Cotton is large. The American 
provision market isin a stagnant state. 

Terrific thunder storms have prevailed in France, 
which have been unusually destructive of buman life 
by lightning. 

Ireland is tolerably quiet, a few murderss and riots 
enly occurring in soine of the districts. 





A thousand Arabs had been massacred by the 
French in Algeria. ‘The Arabs had taken refuve in 
the cavern of the Dabra, and were there burnt and suf- 
focated to death by the French, who employed light- 
ed faggots for the purpose. This has created great in- 
dignation, and serious trouble will probably grow out 
of it. 

Extensive preparations are making for a Grand Ma- 
sical Festival at Bonn, on the oecasion of the inaugu- 
ration of the bronze statue to the memory of Beetho- 
ven. Itis to last three days. ‘There willbe five con- 
certs, at which 2000 person will assist All the musi- 
cal talent of Germany will be in attendance. 

Three men of the Royal Suciety of Musicians have 
lately died, namely: Charles Tulley, the horn player, 
Thomas Fletcher, the contra-bass player, and Robert. 
Carter, the organist. 

A juvenile wonder, three years old, at the Adelaide 
Gallery, plays fugues on the piano with astonishing 
accuracy. 

The steamship Brittania arrived at this port the 17th 
inst. 

Mr. McLane, the new Minister from the U. States, 
had arrived at Berkley Square. 

Two Turkish steamboats came in contact on the 
night of the 11th of June; one of them sank with 135 
human beings. 
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The Youthful Bride, 


BY MRS. MARY R. HALL. 


Tuere is a melancholy pleasure in witnessing the 
ceremony that binds the fond, confiding maiden for 
life, to him upon whom she has lavished the richest 
treasures of her young and innocent heart.. [| know 
that upon such occasions mirth and hilarity usually 
preside ; all thoughts in relation to the future are ban- 
ished from the mind, and every one appears satisfied 
with being a partaker of present enjoyment. 

But I can never look upon the fair young bride, as 
she lays the sacrifice of her own heart upon the sa- 
cred altar of Eymen, without heaving a sigh tor the 
uncertainty of her future bliss. As 1 gaze upon the 
rose-like tint upon her cheek—the beautiful lustre of 
her sparkling eye,and the glad smile that rests upon 
her innocent face—visions of the future spring up be- 
fore my imagination, and fancy pictures those eyes 
dimm’'d with tears—the cheek deserted by the rose, 
and that face which now wears a happy smile, indeli- 
bly stamped with traces of sorrow, dark and deep. 

1 have now in my “mind's eye’’ the image of one, 
who in the bright morning of life, bestowed her band 
upon him who had succeeded in winning her earliest 
love. Hername was Ellen Deroy. In childhood and 
youth, Ellen was agay and happy being as ever press'd 
the soft carpet of earth with tiny feet, or cull'd the 
wild flowers that clustered near the pearly streamlet. 
When in company with her companions, engaged ia 
their youthful sporis, did a wild and musical laugh 
burst from the happy group—that laugh was known 
by all who heard it to be Ellen's. bid a bird-like 
voice warble some pleasing melody, or chant some 
plaintive air, that was instantly recognized as Ellen’s 
voice. Wasa deed of charity performed for the old 
or poor, Eilen was engaged in the generous act. In 
short, she was a general favorite, with old and young, 
rich and poor. She had many admirers, but her ex- 
oS for she was scarcely fifieen, prevented 
them from making any advances, as to the securing of 
her hand. But there was one who had known her 
from infancy—who worshi;ped her as the idol of his 
soul, and who leoked with a jealous eye upon every 
youth who paid her the least marked attention. Charles 
Graham was several years her senior. He possessed 
a benevolent heart and deep fountains of affection, 
whose unsealed waters silently flowed at the feet of 
the fair Ellen, while she unconsciously sported with 
the limpid stream. There was but one fault im the 
character of Charles, and that will seon manifest it- 
self to the reader without its present exposure. 

Time passed away and the sun rose with snlendor 
upon Ellen Deroy’s seventeenth birth day. Un- 
usual joy beamed upon the faces of the happy compa- 
ny assembled at her father’s house, for this was also 
her bridal day. Her youthful companions brought 
garlands of choice flowers for the fair young bride, 
the most beautiful of which were selected to shed their 
last fragrance upon the maiden’s brow. 

As Charles Graham led forth the lovely Ellen, ar- 
rayed in a spotless robe, the true emblem of her puri- 
ty, a thrill of admiration ran through every heart, and 
each one silently murmured—how beautiful !”’ 

* * * * * Two years after, and Eljen, with all 
the first emotions of love, joy and pride that fill the 
heart of a young mother, sat watching the sleeping 
innocent that lay pillowed upon her bosom. There 
was sadness pon her pale face—her heart was wrung 
with bitter pangs, and the hot tears gushed from her 
eyes. But why this sad and fearful change? Alas! 
jealousy, a noxious weed of spontaneons growth in 
the breast of Charles, was fast spreading its poisonous 
influence iuto his very soul, and stealing away, one 
by one, al! the sweets of domestic bliss! Ellen soon 
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perceived that all was not right, and strove by every 
act of kindness to alleviate the seeming woes of her 
husband, but to no avail. If she smiled on him, he 
was sure it was to hide from him her feelings of dis- 
like, and all her solicitude and tenderness he dispos- 
ed of in the same way. With earnestness did she 
plead with him to relate the cause of his dejection, 
but he waived the subject whenever she alluded to it. 
For a time she became sad and thoughtful, but she at 
length determined to let her buoyant spirits have their 
full flow, hoping thus to chase away his melancholy ; 
but this was like a dagger to his heart, and only 
served to confirm the belief that she was indifferent 
to his sorrows. 

Ellen was now a mother, and as she held out her 
beautiful boy to receive a father’s blessing, she hoped 
that his heart would again beat in unison with hers, 
and all gloom be dispelled from his brow. But vain 
were her hopes. Charles gazed for a moment upon 
the infant—no smile illuminated his sad and almost 
frowning features, and without uttering a word, hastily 


left the apartment. It was then that the affections of 


Ellen crushed in their youthful ardor—roll'd heavily 
back, like an overwhelming tide upon her faithful 
heart, and she calmly yielded herself to despair. She 
sat with her infant as before described, and Charles, 
though unseen by her, was an eye-witness to the 
scene. Her saw her pale cheek, her quivering lip— 
he saw that the deep fountains of sorrow were broken 
up; and strange as it may appear, madness seized up- 
on his brain—he rushed from his ¢welling, determin- 
ed to return n» more! Deeply afflicted Ellen! little 
did’st thou think upon that day that made thee a hap- 
py, youthful bride, what days, and even years of an- 
guish, were in store for thee! Little did thy young 
companions think, as they decked thy lovely brow 
with the choicest flowers, that it soon would wear 
such oidnight gloom. 5. + ° 3 

It was a pleasant morning in the month of June.— 


Ellen sat by an open window, watching the form of 


her beautiful boy as he was engaged in chasing the 
butterflies from one flower to another. This day he 
entered upon his fifth year, and deep was the agony 
of Ellen av she recalled the years of suffering that had 
passed since his birth. During the time, she had 
conjectured every cause for the strange condnet and 
mysterious disappearance of Charles, save the right 
one, and that never entered her innocent mind. As 
her thoughts were dwelling upon her loved, but long 
lost one, a gentleman drew near where played little 
Charles, and in a careless manner asked his name.— 
«*My naine,” said the boy, “is Charles Graham. I 
live in yonder house, and there sits mamma by the 
window. Sheis a dear, good mamma—she tells me 
abeut my father every day ; she supposes he is dead ; 
and then she cries along time, but I throw my arms 
about her neck, and try to kiss away the tears, when 
she calls me her darling boy and presses me close to 
her bosom. 


“What have | done?” groaned the agonized man, 


as Charles looked innocently into his face, after rela- | 


ting his childish tale. 
breast as if for the first time conscions of guilt, and 
turning to the little prattler said,— Will you lead me 
to your mother?” And then he mentally exclaimed, 
as he turned his eyes towards heaven,—“O God canst 
thon forgive me? And can she, will she forgive me ?” 

But we will pass over the scene that followed, and 
will only add that Ellen was again the happy wife of 
a devoted husband; but her pale cheek and pensive 
smile ever told in afterlife, that she had drank deep of 
the bitter waters of affliction. Her buoyant spirits 
were crushed, and never again flowed in their accus- 
tomed chanvel. Charles lived a life of penitence, 
and bitterly regretted, that when he found suspicion 
fastening upon his mind, he did not frankly and freely 
tell the one whose happiness was so closely connected 
with his own; thus he might have spared the dread- 
ful blow that nearly proved hia destruction, and saved 
from misery his innocent and faithful wife. 


Mrs. Child, in one of her late pleasant fictions, has 
this truly poetic sentiment : 

“Two souls that are sufficient for each other—sen- 
timents, affections, passions, thoughts, all blending 
in leve’s harmony—are earth’s most happy mediuin 
of heaven. Through them the angel’s come and 
go continually, on missions of Jove to all the lower 
furms of creation. It is the halo of those heavenly 
visitors that veils the earth to such a glory, and 
makes every little flower smile its blessings upon lov- 
ers.”” 





—— eee 


‘Brighton Market, Monday, July 21. 


At market 1550 Beef Cattle, 4000 sheep, and 1975 Swine. 
Several hundred Beef Cattle, 1000 Sheep, and 200 Swine re- 
main unsold. Prices have dimmished. Very few extra Cat- 
tle at market. Frst quality, 4,62 a 4,75, second, 4a 4,50, third, 
3 a 3,73. Sheep—Dull. Lambs from 1,12 to 1,75. Old 
Sheep frora 1,25 to 2,00. 





He pressed his hand upon his | 
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To the Musical Pabiie. 
HUMMEL’S 


PIANO FORTE SCHOOL. 

T the request of many Teachers and Amateyrs, the sub- 
A seriber has been induced to publish in this country the cel- 
|; ebrated work of Hummel, long since published in Europe, en- 
titled the “Complete Piano Forte School.” 

As a “complete method” for the Piano, this work is un- 
doubtedly the best, the most thorough, and most methodical, , 
that has ever been composed, consisting of over five hundred 
pages copperplate, folio. It was first published under the 
auspices of such men as Atwood, Bishop Calleott, J. B. Cra- 
mer, Horsley, Moscheles, and Vincent Novello, and ever since | 
has been in general use in England, France and Germany.— | 
The names above mentioned would be sufficient to insure the | 
character of any publication, but in addition to these the sub- | 
scriber has the written recommendations of Messrs. Wm. | 
Scharfenberg, F. Rackermaun, Heury C. Timm, Wm Blon- | 
del, Charles ‘Thibauld, D. C. Etienne, U. C. Hill, and George ! 
Loder of New York; E. L. Watker, Philadelphia; A. U. | 
Hayter, Boston. Several of the above named gentlemen 
were pupils of the celebrated Hummel. 

It may not be improper here to remark, that this work is 
peculiarly adapted to teachers, and will afford to those who | 
may not have received a thorough musical education, the 
means of imparting the most correct method of playing the 
Piano Forte. This work is indeed to ‘Teachers, what a Lexi- 
con is to literary scholars—everything being better explained 
on the most scientific principles, and by one of the most tho- | 
rough musicians and classical authors that everlived. Itcon- | 
tains also several methods most used in Europe for Tuning the 
Piano, and an explanat on of the use of Maelzel’s Metronome, 
now in general use by composers in Europe and America. | 

The work is now in the lands of the engravers, and will be | 
produced in the same style as the London copy. 

The price to SUBSCRIBERS will be Ten Dollars per copy. 
(one third less than the London price,) payable on delivery.— 
Ihe price to Non-Subseribers will be Fifteen Dollars. | 

The subscriber being determined to get out this work in the 
best possible style,—sparing neither pains nor expense—he 
hopes that Ladies and Gentlemen of the profession, and Ama- 
teurs generally, will give their patronage to the undertaking. 
From al! such he would solicit their cooperation, and request 
them to forward their names to his address as early as pos- | 
sible. DAVID PAINE. 

Boston, July 25, 1845. 1] 

Author's Preface to the English Edition. 

“The Piano Forte is at present more generally cultivated thanany | 
other musical instrument, and with reason, for it is the least likeiy 
of any to prove injurtous to the health of the feeblest individual, 
and has besides, the important advantage, that the performer does 
notrequire the cooperation of any other instrument to produce the 
fullest and most perfect harmony. 

These valuable qualities, added to the extensive compass which it 
has acquired within these twenty years, have contributed to intro- 
duce it into such universal favor and use, and have given birth to 
that high degree of execution upon it, now so generally diffused. 

In the course of this proztessive improvement, the style of wri- 
ting for this instrament has by degrees assumed a totally different 
form and direction, and the great and increasing difficulties daily pre- 
sented to the player, have rendered necessary a considerable change 
in the principles heretofore established, more particularly with re- 
gard to the system of fingering, 

At the request of my friends and music masters, T have been in- | 
duced to write a coutse of instructions. adapted to the present newly 
| commenced epoch ot this rnstrument.* 

That I now offer to the public an introduction to playing the Pi- 
ano Forte does not proceed from any presumptuous feelinz, but 
from a wish to testify my respect for the confidence which has been 
reposed in my love for the art, and [rom an endeavor to be perhaps 
by this means useful to it. 

“My view has always heen less to write a perceptor for those who, 
in the strict sense of the word, desire to play inthe shortest manner, 
than for those who wish to combine with the practical part,the theo- 
retical knowledge connected with it, and who aspire to the rank of 
well-grounded performers. 

Let no one imagine that I have every where aimed at being new, 
origiwal, and erudite; on the contrary, I have, as far as possible, en- 
deavored to retain and turn to account, all the good, and the ws¢ ful, 
which men of sense have written on the subject, during more than 
halfa century, and after mature consideration and long expertence; 
and have added only what [found appropriate and suited to the 
present style of writing and. playing ; and on the other hand, have 
omiited that only, which, at this time, appeared to be superfluous, 

{ have also endeavored, so far as possible, to observe a gradual and 
progressive arranzement, to establish many points hitherto remaining 
doubtful, to be as concise, clear, and intell:gible in the execution as 
was practicable, und to let there he found no want of sufficient prac- 
| tical examples. 

If, by means of th’s treatise, I should succeed in rendering myself 
useful, not tothe present time only, but also to posterity, 1 shall 
consider this as the best and brightest recompense of my endeavors.” 

















| *The celebrated Thalberg, and other distinguished Pianists of the 
modern sehool, were educated by Hummel. 


Music for Teachers, Schools, and Choirs. 
HastTines anp Brapeury’s Cotcection, New York Book. 
| Vocav School, by H. W. Day. 

Guees for the Million. By I. B. Woodbury. 
Davin’s Harp for small Choirs and Sabbath Schools. By 
H. W. Day. 





A CARD. 

Lessons given on the following branches of the 
science of Music, viz: Organ, Piano Forte, Musical 
Composition, and the cultivation of the voice as taught 
in the most celebrated European schools of music.— 
Teachers from the country will be taught on the most 
reasonable terms. 

I. B. WOODBURY, 
No, 2, Opron, Boston, Mass. 





PIANO FORTES TO LET 


BY 
OLIVER DITSON, 
135 Washiagion st. 











Music and Musical Instruments. 


A. BURDITT, Composer and Arranger of 

e Military Music, and Instructor of Military 
Bands. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

Ss" ERAL suitable young men are wanted as agents for 

> this paper, and will be paid if desired, by the month, 


during the summer. They will have need to call at our office, 
No. 8 Court Square. 


“a. “Just Published, 
No. 2 of Glees for the Million. 


EVERAL pages have already appeared in this Journal, 
J 24 pages of splendid Glees. For sale at our office and the 
Book and music Stores. July 28 
DAGUERREOTYFE. 
C. E. HALE invites the public attention to the 
splendid colored miniatures recently executed at his 
studio, 


No. 109 Washington St, 


By the aid of new chemical agents most splendid results are ob- 


| tained; and multitudes, are being delighted daily, at the astonishing 


perfection, to which, in point of delineation, boldness, and vnerring 
truthfulness this art has so suddenly attained. 

In an instant, as it were, upon the shining silver surface, is por- 
teayed, the Jaughing countenance of joyous youth, with all its ex- 
pressive sweetness and ruddy fre-hness, From the most aged to the 
veriest child, it is equally applicable as the wneiring deliveator of 
life. Delay not then, as opportunity shall present, to secure 1, 
3, or 6 of these mementos of ile. which, under the trying circum- 
stances of finally separating friends, no price can purchase. 

Apparatus of the most approved construction, together with stock 
of first quality, and instrection furnished to order, 

st. PREMIUM DAGUERREOTYPES. 
PLUMBES DAGUERRIAN GALLERIES OF PA- 
TENT PREMIUM COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS, 
No. 75 COURT STREET, Bostos, 
251 Broadway, N. York. 136 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 
122 Baltimore street, Baltimore. Broadway, Saratoga 
Springs, Du Buquie, Iowa, and Douw’s Buildings, Albany. 

These Portraits have been awarded the First Premium, 
and highest honor by the AMERICAN AND FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTES respectively, at their exhibitions, and the 
MEDAL, at the great Boston Faure, (1844,) for the most beau- 
tiful colored Daguerreotypes ever produced; thus officially 


sustained in the position of superiority heretofore universally 


assigned them by the public. 

Constituting the oldest and most extensive establishment of 
the kind in the world, and containing upwards of a thousand 
pietures. Admittance free. 

3" Likenesses are taken every day, without regard te 
weather, 

Just published, and for sale as above, a spirited and most striking 
Lithograph of the Hon. T. Frelinghuysen, from a Photograph by 
Plumbe. 

Plumbe’s Premium Apparatus (being a decided improve- 
ment upon Prof. Petzval’s German Cameras ) and Rights, 
lates, cases, Chemicals, &c., wholesale and retail. 


EDWARD HARPER, 


PIANO-FORTE- MANUFACTURER, 


of 
IRON AND WOOD FRAMES, 
NO. 84 COURT STREET, 
Piano-Forres } BOSTON. 








To Let. 


T, GILBERT & CO., 
IANO Forte Manufacturers at old stand, 402 and 406 Washing- 
ton street. Boston. 
§ T. GILBERT, Original partner of Currier, 
H. SAFForD. 





AMES MANN, Taxipermist, and Dealer in 
ed Foreign and Native Singing Birds, 
No. 22 1-2 WATER STREET; 
(Opposite the Office of the Boston Post,) BOSTON. 

BIRDS, QUADRUPEDS, &c., PRESERVED 
in a Superior manner, in ail their Pristine Beauty 

Satisfaction Warranted. 

American & European Singing, Birds,Cages, &o 

ENGRAYING.3 
EW - He ECU Bc Be We 

NO. 81 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Joy's Building.) 
Would inform all who wish any thing in his line, 
that he will accomplish any of the following items 
at short notice :— 

(CF Invitation, Visiting, Business, Professional, and Mar 
riage Carns. 

Maps, Charts, Diplomas, Bill-heads, &c., Engraved or 
Printed. ALSO, 

Plate-Printing generally:— 

Seals, Stencils, Music-‘litles, Wood-Engraving, Door- 
plates, Coffin-plates, &c., in the best style, on reasonable 
terms. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Joy’s Building, 81 Washington Street. 





SUNGIWG BOOKS, 
OF ALL KINDS ARE FURNISHED AT THE OFFICE 
OF THE JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 


No. 8, Court Square, Boston, Mass. 
(y? At the Lowest Prices!! 


SHEET MUSIC AND PIANO FORTES 
CONSTANTLY for sale by Oliver Ditsom, 155 Washi ngton st. 
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TIS A MERRY MERRY THING.—Klee. 


ARepitie. a May be sung as a ~— Alto, Soprano & Bass. WADE. 
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On the daisied banks to lie, While the stream is bubbling by, At your feet, at your feet,And to hear the wood-doves call, Echoed by the waterfall ; Echoed 
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On the banks to lie, While the stream is bubbling by, At your feet, at your feet, the wood-doves call, Echoed by the waterfall; Echoed 
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On the banks to lie, While the stream is bubbling by, At your feet, at your feet, the wood-doves call, Echoed by the waterfall ; 
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On the ‘fone to lie, WI hile ‘the stream is oo babbling by, At your feet, at your feet, “the wooded doves call, Echoed by the waterfall; Echoed 


Adagio. D.C. Fine. ome Let us Sing —Reound. 
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